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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
Madame ARABELLA GODDARD will PLAY at this day's Concert. 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Beethoven's Symphony in 

A (No. 7), and Pianoforte Concerto, E flat (No. 5), Overtures, “Alfonso and 
Estrella’ (Schubert), and ‘Abu Hassan " (Weber). Mdlle. Leon-Duval (of the 
Italian Opera, first appearance), Mr. Nordblom. Solo Pianoforte, Mdme, Arabella 
Goddard. Conductor—Mr, Manns, Admission, half-a-crown ; stalls, half--acrown. 





REFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


RAND EVENING CONCERT, Tuvurspay Next, 


November 24th, 1870. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Half- 
past Eight precisely. Under Royal and Distinguished Patronage, 
Principal artists who have most kindly volunteered their valuable services on this 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Ne OPERA SEASON.— Tas Evenine (Saturday) 
N 


Nov. 19, will be performed, for the third time at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Weser'’s Opera, “OBERON," Sir Huon, Signor Fancelli; Oberon, Signor 
Bettini; Scherasmin, Signor Cotogni; Babekan, Signor Tagliafico; Il Califo, 
Signor Casavoglia; Puck, Malle, Scalchi; Mermaid, Mdlle. Bauermeister; Fatima, 
Mime, Trebelli-Bettini; and Rezia, Mdlle. Tietjens. Conductor—Signor Arpitt. 

Monvay Next, November 21, Betuini’s opera. “NORMA,” Pollione, Signor 
Fancelli; Oroveso, Signor Antonucci; Flavio, Mr. W. Morgan; Clotilda, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister ; Adalgisa, Mdlle. Sinico ; and Normaby Malle. Tietjens, Conductor— 
Signor BgviGNANt. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF MDLLE, SESSI. 


@Turspay Next, N ber 22, D TI's Opera, “LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” Edgardo, Signor Fancelli; Henrico Aston, Signor Cotogni; Arturo, Signor 
Rinaldina; Raimondo, Signor Antonucci; Normanno, °Signor Casaboni; Alice, 
Malle. Bauermeister ; and Lacia, Mdlle. Sessi (her first appearnce this season). 

Tuurspay Next, November 24th, Donizerti’s Opera, “ LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO.” Tonto, Signor Gardoni; Sergente Sulpizio, Signor Ciampi; and Maria, 
by Mdlle, Sessi (her only app in that ch ter). To be followed by Two 
Acts of Auber's Opera, ‘ MASANIELLO," Masaniello, Signor Fancelli, Fenella, 
Mdlle. Blanche Ricois, 

Fray Morning Next, November 25th (commencing at two o'clock), Meyer- 
beer’s grand Opera, “LES HUGUENOTS.” (See special advertisements. 

Sarunpay na November 26 (second time at the Royal Italian Opera), 
Rossini’s Opera, ‘“SEMIRAMIDE.” Idreno, Signor Bettini; Assur, Signor Foli ; 
Oroe, Signor Antonucci; Arsace, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Semiramide, by 
Malle, Tietjens. Conductor—Signor BrvicNani. 

Stage Manager... & «» Mr. A, Harris. 

The opera commences at eight o’clock. Prices: Stalls, 10s. 6d,; Grand Circle 
Seats, 7s. 6d. ; Reserved Box Seats, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (reserved), 4s.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls (unreserved 3s. ; Pit 4s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 











Unper tHe Immepiats PATRonAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—Tuz Eart or Dup.ey, 
Principal~Prorgsson W. SreRNDALE Bennett. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, aud Asso- 
clates will take place at the Institution, on Tuurspay Evening next, the 24th inst., 


commencing at Hight o’clock. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretaay. 
Royan Acaprmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerzr Hatu.— 


Conductor—Sir Micuagn Costa, The THIRTY-NINTH SEASON, 1870-1, 
will COMMENCE on Friday Next, 25th November, with Hanpe's Oratorio, 
JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Principal Vocalists—Mdme. Vanzini, Miss Vinta, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. M. Smith, and Signor Foli. Tickets, 3s., 5s., 
and Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
culbsctiptions for 10 Concerts:—Stalls, Three Guineas; Reserved Seats, Two 
Guineas, Office, No, 6, in Exeter Hall, open from Ten till Five daily (Saturdays, 
Te Gil Foo), — Tri ay evenings, from Seven till Ten o'clock. ties tien 
Tangem as to entrances,;&c. which gave universal sarisfaction 
Season, will be contiaucd. : - 





:—Vocalists—Madame Viardot-Garcia (her first appearance in London these 
ten years), Mdlle. Corani, Madame Calderon (from the Opera Italien, Paris), Malle. 
Selvi (tenor), La Petite Camille (Fanfan Benoiton) will recite ‘‘Le Pot au Lait;” 
Signor Gardoni (by the kind permission of Mr..Mapleson), and M. Faure. Instru- 
mental performers: Piano—M. Delahaye ; Violin—M. Richard Hammer; Vivlon 
cello—M. Lasserre. Conductors—MM. Crarves Gounop, Benepict, and RANDRGSER. 

Sofa and Balcony Stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved Seats (numbered), 10. 6d.; Back 
Balcony, 5s,; Area, Upper Balcony, and Orchestra, 3s. Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Mitchell, Royal Library; Messrs. Chappell, R. Olfivier, Lamborn Cock & Co., 
Bond Street; Nimmo, Wigmore Street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co,, Cheapside ; 
Mr. A. Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; at Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's 
Hall, Piccadilly ; and at the Refugees’ Benevolent Fund Ladies’ Committee, 15, 
Bruton Street. 


Me NORDBLOM will sing at the Crystal Palace the 

19th ; St. James's Hall, Mr. Cowen’s Cantata, the 23rd November ; Brighton, 

2nd December ; Manchester, “ Elijah," 8th; Bradford, ‘‘ Messiah,” 21st. A!l com- 

eee pecting Engag ts to be addressed, 10, Warwick Crescent, Maida 
» Ww. 


ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ begs to announce 


j her RETURN to Town. All letters for Engagements, &c., to be addressed 
to the care of Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


M. W. BALFE’S LAST PUBLISHED COMPOSITION 
“PHBE THE FAIR,” 


Composed expressly for and Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Post free for 24 stamps. 
LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London, 

















M. ERNEST COMUS. 
SEANCE DE MAGIE ROSE. 


PARTICULARS SHORTLY. 
All communications to be addressed to St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


M. W. BALF'EH. 


Shortly will be published, 

A MEMOIR 
(INTERSPERSED WITH ANECDOTES), 
OF THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 

By H. J. ST. LEGER. 











4s. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY A. DAWSON. 


“WE ARE SEVEN”, % 4 

GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HARMONY .. ‘ad ss 

HINTS ON THE MUSICAL TUITION OF VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN # be * a <n 

Avucener & Co, 


THE “CLAN CAMPBELL” LANCERS, 
(Illustrated in Colours). 
By WILLEM VAUDERDELL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Will be published, in a few days, by 
RansrorD & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 
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6é 99 HE ROSE MAIDEN, Mr. Freperic H. Cowen’s 
DR BVDV oa cee ee gaat prot ee a 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
lL GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


No. 


Price 6s. each. 





*.* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GoppARD. 


Lonvon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaenr Srreetr, W. 





SUNG BY MADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI AND SIGNOR BETTINI. 


“MiLiLE VQ 
DUETTINO, PER CONTRALTO E TENORE, 
Parole di METASTASIO, 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
A CHANT, 


‘TH DAV M. 
By Dr. BUNNETT. 
Price 3d, 
To be had of the Composer, The Close, Norwic 





GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREW’S NEW SONG, 


“ANGHLS.” 
Words by J. FRANCIS WALLER, LL.D., 
Is published at Dorr & Srewart’s, 147, Oxford Street. 
Also, 
MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREW'S SONGS, 


“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” 


WEEKES, & CO. 


“LAY ME BENEATH THE GRASS,” 
BOOSEY & CO. 
The above may be obtained of all Musiesellers. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


THE CELEBRATED SCOTTISH SONG, 


“THE ROWAN TRE,” 


The composition of the late Fin.ay Don, is the exclusive property of PaTerson & 
Sons, Edinburgh. The Trade is hereby cautioned against selling any other edition, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE, 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 

London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 














Patey, Mr, Nordblom, and Herr Stockhausen; the St. Thomas Choral Society of 
200 Voices (under the direction of Signor Randegger); and the Orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Also, a MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, in 
which the following artists will take part:—Mdlles, Clara and Rosamunda Doria, 
and Mdlle. Madigan. Conductors—Mr. B 1, Mr. F, H. Cowen, and Signor 
RANDEGGER. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Area, %s.; Balcony (unreserved), 5s.; Back 
Balcony, 3s,; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at the Box Office of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden; all Music Publishers; and at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall, 


“PRINCESS AND PAGE,” 


ROMANZA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Ae NEW WELSH FANTASIA for the Pianoforte, 


by Briniey Ricwarps, introducing “The Morgan March” and * Come to 
Battle.” ‘Mr. Brinley Richards played both at the Hanover Square Rooms in his 
well known style, and ebtained an enthusiastic encore.”—Vide * The Daily Tele- 
graph,” Jue 21. ‘ The ‘ Morgan March’ receiving, as it deserved, an unmistakable 
encore.”— Vide ‘* Musical Times,” July 1. “A bold and striking march, admirably 
arranged. Played by the composer with great success at his concert. '—‘* Orchestra,” 
June 24, 1870. .Price 4s.; post free 24 stamps.—Published only by Rospert Cocks & 
Co., New Burlington Street, 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

GUITAR and CONCERTINA, begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that 

she has returned to Town for the winter season.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shiliings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr. L,, 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


“\\7E ARE SEVEN :” An Inquiry into the Power of 


Expression inherent in each note of the Diatonic Scale, By A. Dawson. 
Price 4s. nett. AuGener, 86, Newgate Street. 


























OPHELIA’'S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Eso. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Mottz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 


“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 


The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


? 
“MARIN HULDA, 
CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA., 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s, 














“ This canzone is written throughout with Signor Randegger’s unfailing fluency 
and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few devices of accompani- 
ment are used which, besides giving piquancy to the song, show once more the 
composer's ingenuity and his constant desire to obtain that variety which accom- 
paniments, as arule, so sadly lack. We recommend ‘Marinella’ to all lovers of 
Italian music.”—Sunday Times. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND SCHOOL.* 
(Continued from page 741.) 

In this manner, the two branches of musical art took up their 
positions, at a very early period, in bold contrast opposite each other. 
The young worldly thing, like a high-spirited foal, broke through the 
hedge which surrounded it, and sought subsistence in the great 
flowery meads, under God’s beautiful blue heaven, with the beaming 
sun and the twinkling stars, while its mother in vain called it back 
again to the carefully enclosed pasture. ‘The fruitless summons was 
followed by the complete exile of the wild child; suchlike new things 
no longer existed for the teachers of music; they lay beyond the 
boundaries of art, and the true artist could not trouble himself about 
them. The teachers cared not for the fact that the wild child, on its 
new road through life, fell, gradually, into quieter ways ; that, little by 
little, it drew up its own rules, and found a host of enthusiastic 
admirers. The mere act of directing their blinking eyes to the 
successes achieved in the noise and bustle of the world was abomination 
for the masters, aud they endeavoured, therefore, to cherish in the 
breasts of their scholars the same contempt that existed in their own, 
though, it is true, their efforts had no permanent effect on those in whose 
soul there lurked the heavenly spark; for, in the long run, a talented 
pupil leaped over the barrier, and tried his strength, too, in the 
prohibited strains and forms. With those, indeed, who did not 
proceed beyond the point to which they were led by the nose, the 
efforts of the teachers were crowned with the greatest success; such 
pupils kept carefully to the course pointed out to them, and continued 
to despise every other. They did not try any road but their own, 
because they wanted the power and consequently the desire to do 
so, and if one of them really did rise so high as to make the attempt he 
fell plump upon his nose, and—his teacher was right. In a certain 
sense, too, the teacher seemed really right, for even a talented pupil 
generally did fall, at his first attempts, on his nose; his wings 
possessed, perhaps, the strength to venture on soaring into the 
regions of the Unknown ; but practice had not enabled them to regulate 
their flight, and thus reach happily the goal. Such was the result of 
deserting the ground of true art—the teacher was indeed right. 

Not merely for decenniums, no, for centuries, did composers and 
teachers of this one-sided kind hold their ground ; and we need not go 
far to find some specimens of the class even at the present day. A 
third sister-art has, in coursé of time, separated from the parent stem ; 
instrumental music has put forth the most splendid blossoms—no 
matter! With the same short-sightedness as ever, the teachers still 
shut their eyes to everything which goes beyond the art of the 
‘‘reiner Satz,”t as it is called. With the same Argus-glancé as ever 
they keep watch to see that no pupil makes any sign of disregarding 
the narrow limits around him, and of importing his own individual 
feeling into the forms of art. They still leave the development of in- 
dividuality to the individual himself, after he has gone through their 
school, and, in their opinion, is armed against all the attacks of spurious 
art. According’ to them, church-music alone is something complete— 
something that has been complete for centuries—and its forms are so 
firmly fixed, framed in conformity with such irrefragable laws, and 
sanctified, as it were, by length of time and by the place appropriated 
to the execution of them, that any attack on them must be branded as 
a transgression, and every attempt to go beyond them acrime. As 
lately as last winter, at a concert considered by all present as unusually 
good, we saw a celebrated teacher of music tolerate—though with 
some shaking of the head—Mendelssohn; but, at the first sounds of a 
grand pianoforte concerto by Schumann, he got up and most hastily left 
the temple. We are inclined to believe that the old gentleman has a 
great many genial specimens of such spurious art, composed by 
himself, locked up in his desk, and we believe that it will some day 
be related that he burned them all before his death, so that the world 
might never hear anything about such rubbish ; but this shutting one’s 
self up from all organic development of art must be designated ob- 
structive one-sidedness. It is this one-sidedness which makes no kinds 
of allowance for artistic individuality, which wants everything to be 
tarred with one brush, everything to be made in the same mould. 

And mere mould-work, nothing more, is the result of these men’s 
school. Church music has been for centuries something completed— 
a fact evident from the compositions of these men’s pupils, which might 

just as well have been written centuries ago. The number of them— 
composers end compositions—is large, but the number of original ideas 
in them almost zero ; everything has been employed before; the same 
turns, the same arrangement; we have heard it all before, only we 
cannot at once say where and when—mould-work, which does not 
advance art one single step, and, to speak mildly, racks the hearer with 
its dreariness. What would be said of a poet who wanted to sing to uy 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzetiung. 


in the style of past centuries, and, moreover, without a n. w or original 
idea? That which we require from the word-poet, 1 amely, artistic 
individuality, we require even more decidedly from the tone-poet. It 
is, therefore, the duty of those who teach music now-a-days to pay 
especial attention to the intellectual peculiarity of their pupils, and to 
meastre exactly by it beforehand the course of development which the 
efforts of the pupils will take. 

‘We will now proceed to jot down some observations tending to throw 
a light upon this side of the question, and append to them our remarks 


Il. 

Genius is innate, and cannot be given to anyone, The sentiment is 
perfeetly correct. But it would be false to insist on concluding there- 
from: you must possess genius to begin with, if you are ever to become 
anything ; if you do possess it, everything else will follow of itself; 
the teacher can do nothing more than impart the rudiments, and lay 
the foundation-stone for the future edifice; the edifice itself is your 
own concern, etc. 

This would be tantamount to excluding all who did not possess 
genius. 

But who does possess genius ? 

This is a question by no means easy to answer. In our opinion, too, 
it is pretty well an idle one. TF riedemann Bach was a genius, from 
whom even his great father expected great things, but he went to ruin 
both as a man and asan artist. His brother Philip Emanuel was, on 
the contrary, simply a talented, industrious man; yet in him art found 
a sturdy support. The word genius is, however, employed in a very 
off-hand manner. If by the term genius is meant a man of such high 
intellectual. strength that, in the particular sphere of his labours, he 
produces something not only prominent but extraordinary and unusual, 
Geniuses are, probably, very rare. Yet this is, now-a-days, the gene- 
rally accepted expression for the above idea. If we go back, however, 
to the original sense of the word—the sen<e usual among the ancients— 
from the Latin: genius, synonymous with the Greek : damon—the word 
signified merely an intelligent being, a higher kind of power, as it 
were, forming a medium between divine and human nature. And this 
would correspond pretty well to our customary notion of genius. 

We shall, therefore, do best if we here leave altogether out of consi- 
deration the notion of genius. Many a man at the outset of his career 
promises to be a genius, but, in the end, we find that he does very 
little, that he realizes none of the hopes that were built on him, and 
that, among thousands tolerably good like himself, he is gradually lost 
in the crowd. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that many men 
of really eminent minds grow by degrees more and more lax in their 
efforts until their life ends by being what is known as a mistake. 

Let us here pause, and consider what proper guidance, what school, 
or training, can do to prevent such results. f 

We are not speaking here of the scholastic standard, or, to express it 
better, class-instruction, such as is given to children in conservatories, 
and other musical establishments. Art is something for which an 
individual must possess certain aptitudes, and, for this reason, be it 
parenthetically remarked, we attach very little importance to mass- 
instruction. General intellectual qualities are, it is true, found in 
every healthy individual, and, consequently, every child can be got to 
learn, that is, to learn in proportion to the strength and the natural 
gifts with which he is endowed, for according to quantity and 
composition the intellectual capabilities of every individual soon 
become, from outward impressions, different from what they at first 
were. To one person God has given five talents, or even more, and to 
another, only two; but no man is quite without talent. A man may, 
however, very well be without musical talent, or, at least, possess it in 
so trifling a degree, that it is not worth while developing. Now it is 
the proper treatment of this natural aptitude which concerns the 
system of mass-instruction, a subject to which we may return another 
time. 

( To be continued.) 


NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE. 


The Middlesex magistrates having refused to renew the dancing licence for 
the Alhambra Palace, a ballet announced for production at that establishment 
on the 24th ult., entitled Stella, the Queen of the Stars, and composed by M. 
Holtzer, has been transferred to the theatre in Shoreditch, where it is executed 
nightly with all the attractions that picturesque dress and spirited dancing can 
supply. The piece is divided into two tableaux, one a forest in Greece and 
the other the harem. A scéne d’entrainement by Malle. Pitteri, and a tam- 
bourine dance by the ladies of the ballet , elicits much applause. Bayaderes, 
Greeks, peasants, pirates, slaves, and the suite of a Pasha also appear, all 
attired with tastefulness. There is, however, a part that may be removed with 
advantage—the by-play which occurs between Stella and Ali Bajou in the last 





J Strict composition. 


scene. With this exception the ballet may be commended. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The thirteenth series of these instructive and thoronghly healthy entertain- 
ments began on Monday night, at St. James’s Hall, which was absolutely 
thronged in every part. 

In consequence of the year 1870 being the cemtenary of the birth of 
Beethoven, Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, the intelligent and enterprising director 
of the Monday Popular Concerts has thought it both expedient and appropri- 
ate to devote his programmes, up to the end of the year, exclusively to selec- 
tions from the works of the greatest of all instrumental composers—king 
of chamber music as he is king of orchestral music. No other writings 
present such an inexhaustible variety as those of Beethoven ; and, indeed, Mr- 
Chappell might easily, and without in any way discontenting his very critical 
audience, not merely devote the programmes before Christmas, but also the 
programmes after Christmas, to the famous Bonn musician. We should add 
that the vocal as well as the instrumental pieces are, without exception, 
to be derived from the same source, 

The programme of Monday night, chiefly selected from the earlier composi- 
tions, produced before the fascinating influence of Haydn and Mozart—of 
Mozart more especially—had been wholly got rid of by the man destined after- 
wards to push the art to its furthest possible limits—may be cited in 
extenso, as a fair specimen of the kind of entertainment instore during what 
remains to us of the year 1870; 

Part I, 
Quartet, in F major, Op. 18, No, 1, strings ... 
Song, * Penitence” eco ove ove eco eee oo 
Sonata, in E flat, Op, 7, pianoforte alone... ove ove 
Part II, 
Sonata, in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, pianoforte and violoncello Beethoven 


Song, ‘* Know'st thou the land ?” - ove a0 ove +» Beethoven 
Quartet, in G major, Op. 18, No. 2, strings... eee ove eee +. Beethoven 


- Beethoven 
Beethoven 
. Beethoven 


Perhaps it would have been better to reverse the order of the quartets—the 
one in F (really “ No. 3,” and not ‘‘No. 1”) being much more elaborate than 
the one in G. On the other hand, some may argue that it is most advisable 
to keep the lightest and gayest piece for the end of a concert, and point to the 
always lively impression created when the last piece in a Monday Popular pro- 
gramme happens to be one of the delightful quartets or trios of ‘‘ Papa 
Haydn.” Anyhow, place them as we may, both the “ F” and ‘¢G” are right 
welcome. Not to go into details, for which just now we cannot afford the requi- 
site space, the adagio affeluoso in D minor of the quartet first named is the 
origin of those highly-impassioned movements of which Beethoven subsequently 
gave so many admirable examples to the world—and notably not a few in the 
self-same key; while the finale of the quartet in G is one of the earliest 
proofs of how its composer could write in the style of Mozart, and equal that 
great master at his best. The pianoforte sonata is the first among the 
immortal “32” in which Beethoven appears entirely, or almost entirely, him- 
self—in other words, resembling nothing which the art had known before him. 
The rondo of this sonata (a chef d’euvre, be it understood, from beginning to 
end ) is built upon a melody that haunts the ear long after it is heard, torment- 
ing it much in the same manner as that bit of sun-light which some poet said 
would for ever keep dancing in his eyes. The sonata in F, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, though full of beauties, can hardly, we think, be placed in the 
same high rank as the other pieces. Admirably written as it is, for both 
instruments, it shows less invention than is generally to be found in Beethoven, 
and has by no means the same well-sustained interest which we are accustomed 
to look for in him. Both the songs introduced in Monday night's programme are 
models ; and, in particular, “‘ Know’st thou the Land?” (Goethe)—of which, 
if we may believe, Madame Bettina von Arnim, Beethoven himself was so 
extravagantly enamoured, 

Having thus discussed the programme piece by piece, the performance may be 
briefly dismissed. None can have forgotten with what “silvery” tone, with what 
pure and unaffected expression, Madame Norman -Neruda had already played 
the quartets of Haydn and Mozart, together with some of the earlier ones of 
Beethoven. All the qualities which have been extolled in this lady's style and 
execution were fully apparent on Monday night. Madame Neruda, on reach- 
ing the platform, was greeted with real enthusiasm, and speedily showed herself 
well deserving the honour. Nothing could be more refined than her playing 
throughout. How admirably she was supported in the two quartets by those 
steady and conscientious artists, Herr L. Ries and M. Zerbini (second violin 
and tenor), and, above all, by Signor Piatti (violoncello, may easily be 
imagined. It is difficult to say to which quartet the audience awarded the 





preference, so attentively were both listened to, and so loud and general was 
the applause that followed movement after movement of each. Mr. Charles 
Hallé played his very bess—and what that best is, we all know—alike in the 
solo sonata, which won for him a “ recall,” and in the sonata with violoncello 
in which the style and execution of Signor Piatti were, as usual, incomparable. 
This last performance was, perhaps, the most brilliant success of the evening, 
Both players were unanimously called for at the end. The songs were very 
charmingly given by Mdlle. Clara Doria, who seems steadily advancing in her art, 
and were accompanied by Mr. Benedict on the pianoforte as only Mr. Benodict 
can accompany. The concert was altogether attractive, and the majority 
of the crowded audience remained for the last note of the last quartet. 
jacimutlicaite 
LONDON AND AMERICAN THEATRES, 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 

Sir,—I do not think that the replies to Mr. Boucicault’s letter in 
reference to English and American theatres are at all just to that 
gentleman, I have no personal acquaintance with Mr. Boucicault, but 
as an American, and one thoroughly conversant with the theatres 
in America, I wish to state what I know to be facts. Mr. Boucicault 
is correct in many statements. I have before me a file of recent 
American playbills and theatrical advertisements. The leading theatres 
in the principal cities in the United States charge for the best seats 
1 dollar 50 cents, next 1 dollar, then 50 cents, that is 63,, 4s., 2s. 
That is the very highest price. Many of the leading theatres only 
charge for the best seats 1 dollar, or four shillings English money. 
The second class, or variety theatres, charge 75 cents, 50 cents, and 
25 cents. That is the tariff in the chief cities, such as New Yosk, 
Boston, Philadelphia, &c. In the large interior towns, such as Buffalo, 
the prices are less. These prices, at a first glance, do not seem any lower 
than the leading theatres charge here: but it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the charge for a ticket in America covers everything. 
There are no fees, either for booking, programme, or any other exac- 
tion. Butthe most important view, and one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked in this controversy, is the relative value that 
theatrical prices of admission bear to other things. Everything else 
in America is at double what you would pay for the same article here, 
and even more. An ordinary suit of clothes in New York, and made 
by a good tailor to order, costs 75 dollars, or nearly £15; a first-class 
suit 100 dollars, or nearly £20; a good silk hat 10 dollars, and every- 
thing iu proportion—kid gloves two dollars and:a half and three dollars 
a pair (that is, ten and twelve shillings), board, at a first-class hotel 
four dollars a day, and at some five. Now, considering these facts 
I maintain that the charges for admission to American theatres 
are much cheaper than the prices charged here. As regards Mr. 
Boucicault’s other statements, such as the high prices paid to artists and 
the fortunes accumulated by the principal managers, they are perfectly 
correct. Nearly all of the principal managers are men of ma. As 
to the artists who have made a fortune, their name ia Legion. 

I have a file of American playbills and advertisements at my office, 
which I should be happy to show any person doubting the truth of this 
letter.—Apologizing for the length of the above, I remain, Sir, yours 
respectfully, . LEsuiz, 

299, Strand. Lessee, Opéra Comique. 

a 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Dear Srir,—Can you or any of your readers kindly give me the notes of the 
‘* Muezzin’s callto prayer ;” which is, I understand, proclaimed from the towers 
of the mosques in eastern countries at sunset, by the Imauns or priests? I 
believe there is a set phrase which is universally chanted, and I am interested 
at present in obtaining the correct passage, in the key in which it is usually 
sung; with, indeed, any other particulars relative to the custom which you may 
be able to give me. 

Pray pardon me for encroaching so far on your valuable space, but I do not 
know how otherwise to obtain the information I wish, and I dare say the 
subject may not be without interest to several of your musical readers.—Y ours 
very faithfully, H. B. 

et “H.B.” consult the cantata by Felicien David, entitled Le 
Desert. There he will find the “ Muezzin.” 


CorenHAacen.—At the Theatre Royal, Les Dragons de Villars has 
proved a failure, though Mdlle. Anna Anderson was greatly admired as 
the heroine. 

Bruny.—In honour of the centenary of Beethoven’s birth, the mem- 
bers of the Musical Union, will give an extraordinary concert on the 
29th inst., when the programme will include the following works :— 
Egmont Overture; a prologue written for the occasion; Songs of 
Beethoven, by Mdme. Wilt, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna ; chorus 
from Christus am Oelberge, and the Ninth Symphony, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since our last notice of the proceedings at this house various operas have 
been given, the most interesting of them selected from Mr. Mapleson’s own 
repertory, at the late Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, 
The house has been crowded on every occasion, without exception, and if more 
crowded on one night than on another it has been generally when a so-called 
“classical” opera has been presented. Up to this time there has been no 
such uniformly successful winter season of Italian Opera. 

In consequence of the departure of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska for her winter's 
engagement at Moscow, Il Flauto Magico, to the sincere regret of amateurs 
of genuine music, could only be given once. The more is the pity. The 
lovers of Italian opera pur sang, however, were speedily satisfied to their hearts 
content by excellent performances of two of their most cherished works, which 
came in immediate succession after J? Flauto Magico. These were Lucrezia 
Borgia and Il Trovatore. In each Malle. Tietjens appeared, and both as the 
Lucrezia of Donizetti, and the Leonora of Verdi, showed herself still the un- 
rivalled lyric tragedian of the day—legitimate successor in short of Giulia Grisi. 
In the first opera her chief companions were Madame Trebelli-Bettini who 
since Alboni retired from the stage has made the part of Maffeo Orsini, with 
its popular brindist, “Il segreto per esser felice,” her own; Signor Fancelli, 
a tenor engaged by Mr. Gye about three years since, who then made a fair 
impression, and who now, in the music of Gennaro, exhibited a certain earnest- 
ness which won him the applause of a large majority of the audience; and 
Signor Cotogni, who though, perhaps, dramatically overweighted in the 
character of Duke Alfonso, which Signor Ronconi, still vividly remembered, 
made it so difficult for any one who came after him to assume, sang the music 
carefully and well. In the Zvrovatore Malle. Tietjens was associated with 
Mdlle. Scalchi, whose Azucena is too well known to need description; Signor 
Cotogni, with whose Count Luna the operatic public is no less familiar; and 
Signor Vizzani, the new tenor introduced by Messrs. Gye and Mapleson last 
summer, whose Manrico, if unequal, displayed good qualities and justified 
strong hopes for the future. Signor Arditi, who received a warm and unani- 
mous greeting on taking his place in the orchestra, conducted the performance 
of Lu:rezia Borgia, Signor Bevignani that of J2 Trovatore. Both operas 
were heartily enjoyed, and the salient points, which it is superfluous to enu- 
merate in detail, created the accustomed impression. 

The opera next in order was Weber's Oberon, according to the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Benedict, Weber's pupil, the production of which ten years ago 
by Mr. E. T. Smith, at Her Majesty's Theatre, Mr. Benedict himself direct- 
ing the performance, constituted one of the musical topics of the hour. 
Oberon, thus transfigured, or, in justice to Mr. Benedict, let us say, thus 
filled up, with accompanied rec‘tatives and additions, the former exclusively 
built upon themes from the opera itself, the latter exclusively adopted from 
other works by Weber, and especially Luryanthe, has frequently been heard 
since, and always with delight, but was now heard for the first time at Mr. 
Gye’s theatre. On the other hand the character and merits of Oberon have 
been so frequently commented upon in these coiumns that little further 
remains for us to do than to welcome it in its new abode, and to chronicle in 
general terms the impression made by what on the whole was an extreme'y 
good performance. That Signor Arditi held the baton was only what might 
have been expected, seeing that from 1863, when the opera in its present form 
was revived by Mr. Mapleson, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, he has conducted on 
every occasion, and may be said to know the score by heart. The splendid 
overture, very finely executed by the band (leader, Mr. Viotti Collins), at once 
aroused the audience, who encored it with unanimity. And here it may at 
once be added that the orchestra was efficient from beginning to end, and 
that the music for the chorus was for the most part well executed. 

The principal characters were assigned to Mdlle. Tietjens (Reiza), Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima), Mdlle. Scalchi (Puck), Signors Fancelli, Bettini, and 
Cotogni (Sir Huon, Oberon, and Sherasmin)--the subordinate parts of 
Babekan and the Caliph devolving upon Signors Tagliafico and Caravoglia. 
Mdlle. Tietjens played Reiza in 1860, again at the revival in 1863, and has 
(happily) played it ever since. The German stage has, in all probability, 
never found a more admirable representative of the character. Those who are 
old enough to remember the original production of the opera, in 1826, at old 
Covent Garden Theatre, for which theatre, when Mr. Charles Kemble was 
director, it was expressly composed by Weber, to the English libretto of Mr. 
Planché, may be able to draw comparisons between the Reiza of Miss Paton 
and the Reiza of Mdlle. Tietjens; but those who are not old enough can 
hardly be otherwise than satisfied with its actual representative. To speak of 
nothing else, the grand vocal declamation of Mdlle. Tietjens, in the scena 
chiefly known by its original title of “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” is enough 
to stamp her performance as one of quite exceptional excellence ; but happily 
all the rest is to match. How charmingly Madame Trebelli sings the music 
of Fatima need not be told. Never has she sung it better than now ; never 
have the quaintly characteristic airs best known as ‘‘A lonely Arab Maid,” 
and “ Oh Araby, dear Araby” (both nightly encored), been more thoroughly 
enjoyed ; and never has “On the banks of sweet Garonne” (again to quote 
the English title), the melodious duet with Sherasmin, a part extremely well 
played by Signor Cotogni, been heard to more advantage. Signor Fancelli can 
boast neither the stentorian voice of Signor Mongini nor the artistic refine- 
ment of Mr. Sims Reeves, his immediate predecessors in the character of Sir 





Huon—nevertheless, he declaims the laborious scena, “Oh, ‘tis a glorious 
sight,” c mposed expressly for Braham, the original, with evident purpose, 
and enters into the spirit of the music if he has not entirely the power to give 
adequate expression to it. Signor Bettini, as Oberon, sings the air at first 
destined for Sir Huon, but put aside for the longer and much inferior scene to 
which reference has just been made, as carefully and well as on former occa- 
sions; and Mdlle. Bauermeister gives the beautiful song of the Mermaid 
(“ Oh, ’tis pleasant to float”) with unaffected and graceful simplicity. Not 
the least effective feature in this performance of Oberon is ‘ Over the dark 
blue waters "—the stirring quartet at the end of Act 2, for Huon, Sherasmin, 
Reiza, and Fatima, which, admirably sung by Signors Fancelli and Cotogni, 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Trebelli, was encored with unanimity at the first 
performance. In this characteristically Weberian inspiration, as in the air 
now given to Oberon, some of the most striking points of the overture are 
reproduced. No new scenery has been painted for Oberon; but such scenery 
as was found disposable in the theatre has been ingeniously made use of; and 
though occasionally some anachronisms are observable, there is little cause for 
grumbling. And, after all, the winter season is not the regular season; nor 
do It Flauto Magico, Oberon, &e., form part of the repertory of the new 
Covent Garden Theatre, opened by Mr. Gye in 1858. 

To Oberon succeeded the Barbiere of Rossini, which we are as much tired 
of calling ‘‘ the perennial” as we are tired of calling 12 T'rovatore “ the irre- 
pressible.” The only novelty in this performance was the first appearance-of 
Mdlle. Léon Duval, from the Paris Théatre Lyrique. Mdlle. Duval, whose 
voice is French, and whose style is French, has unquestionable ability. She 
well understands, as any French woman should do who knows her Beaumar- 
chais, the character of Don Bartolo’s ward, and shows real intelligence in her 
acting. She sings, moreover, the famous soliloquy of Rosina, “ Una voce poco 
fa,” with real brilliancy, although overloading it with ornaments not always in 
good keeping. The same criticism may apply to the duet with Figaro, “ Dunque 
io son.” In the Lesson scene Mdlle. Duval introduced the waltz of Venzano, 
which the late Madame Gassier and the late Madame Bosio once made so 
popular, giving it with such fluency and spirit that the audience called for it 
again, and it was accordingly repeated. In short the new lady (who was 
heard at some concerts in the summer) made an agreeable impression, and her 
next essay (as Marguerite, in Faust) will be looked forward to with interest. 
About the Figaro of Signor Cotogni, the Bartolo of Signor Ciampi, the Basilio 
of Signor Tagliafico, and Jast and best, the Almaviva of Signor Gardoni, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that they presented their usual characteristics. 
The performance was conducted by Signor Bevignani. 

It almost suffices to say in a line that Don Giovanni followed, as a matter 
of course, and that as a matter of course Fidelio succeeded Don Giovanni. 
Without these masterpicees of the two foremost among German composers, the 
winter series of performances would hardly be complete. There was nothing 
new in the cast of Morart’s great work, although Zerlina was played by a 
contralto—Madame Trebelli-Bettini. That Madame Trebelli-Bettini is one 
of the most accomplished of living artists every amateur knows, just as every 
amateur knows that no contralto can possibly give the music of Zerlina with the 
desired effect. That Madame Trebelli acted the character with intelligence, and 
sang the music with artistic expression, may easily be credited ; but that she must 
always be heard to better advantage in parts belonging to her legitimate reper- 
tory is incontestable. About the Don Giovanni of Signor Cotogni, the Lepo- 
rello of Signor Ciampi, the Commandatore of Signor Foli (who, by the way, 
for reasons unknown, was non inventus in the scene of the cemetery, whereby 
the warnings of the statute were unheard), the Massetto of Signor Tagliafico, 
the Donna Elvira of Madame Sinico, the Don Ottavio of Signor Bettini and 
the (magnificent) Donna Anna of Mdlle Tietjens, not a word could be written 
that has not already been written more than once. On the whole, the perform - 
ance was one of more than average merit. There were the customary 
encores for ‘‘ La ci darem” (Madame Trebelli and Signor Cotogni), ‘* Batti, 
batti,” and “ Vedrai carino” (Madame Trebelli), and the trio of Masks, ‘‘ Pro- 
tegga il giusto ciclo” (Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Sinico, and Signor Bettini). 
Signor Arditi conducted ; and the orchestral accompaniments, as well as the 
admirable overture were finely played throughout. 

The opera on Saturday night was Fidelio, which filled the house to the ceiling. 
In some respects the peformance left much to desire. The overture (tle great 
Leonora, No. 3) was capitally played under Signor Arditi’s vigilant guidance, 
and all that the orchestra had to do was well done; but the chorus, especially 
in the superb scene of the prisoners, was scarcely up to the mark. Mdlle. 
Tietjens, too, the greatness of whose Fidelio has lorg been acknowledged by us, 
was apparently somewhat fatigued, and in more than one place by no means 
quite herself. Her execution of the grand soliloquy, however, containing the 
touching invocation to “ Hope,” could hardly be surpassed. We were not 
quite satisfied with the Rocco cf Signor Antonnucci, and were altogether 
dissatisfied with the Pizzaro of Signor Caravoglia. The Jacquine of Signor 
Rinaldini was more than respectable, the Florestan of Signor Gardoni excellent 
as usual, and the Marcellina of Madame Sinico irreproachable. Signor Tagliafico 
sang the part of the Minister in the last scene. On another occasion it would 
be advisable to intrust Signor Cotogni with the character of Pizarro. Mr. 
Santley can sing it, as we all know; and why not Signor Cotogni? True, it 
is a bass part, and a baritone must, so to say, “stretch a point’ to do it 
justice ; Lut it is also a part of such vital importance that in the hands of any 
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but a thoroughly competent artist one or two of the finest scenes of the opera 
run the risk of being spoiled. The audience, however, seemingly in excel'eut 
humour on Saturday night, listened to the wonderful music of Beethoven with 
delight, aud were frequent and liberal in their applause. 

We understand that it is the intention of Mr. Mapelson, except in rare 
instances, to give no opera more than once during the short series. If so, this 
will be one of the most interesting series of performances of the kind on record. 
The exception hitherto has been Oberon, which, already given twice, is 
announced for a third time on Saturday. The other operas played this week 
have been the Barbiere, substituted for Le Nozze, in consequence of the 
illness of Signor Caravoglia, who was to play the Count (Monday); 
Semiramide (Tuesday), and Faust—for Mdlle. Léon Duval—(Thursday). 
Meanwhile the superb Medea of Cherubini (which we owe entirely to Malle. 
Tietjens) is in preparation ; and a morning performance of the //ugucno’s is 
announce |. 

—o-——- 
ST. PETER. 

The amount of mis-statement put forth by, and on behalf of, Mr. 
Benedict, renders it necessary for me once more to return to his tran- 
sactions and assertions in regard to St. Peter. 

I distinctly deny that the subject of my oratorio was suggested by 
him to me.—It had been before me so long ago as the year 1846; when 
Hhjah appeared. Then, when we were in Birmingham together, 
Mendelssohn did me the hovour to invite me to work with, and for 
him; mentioning the paucity of scriptural subjects. Unaware (a; J 
was till his letters were publi-hed) of his settled oljection to the 
subject, | thought of St. Z’eter and made studies towards the arranye-~ 
ment of the story, previous to submitting my attem;t to him. ‘This 
was never done. When I saw him the year after, at Interlaken, his 
mind was bent on opera. Ile had alrevdy, moreover, entertained the 
subject of Christus ;—so that our tak was of an opera based on Shak- 
spere’s Winter's Tale,—and not of a third oratorio. I destroyed the 
original studies for St. Peter L had made, ere going to Switzerland in 
1847, only last year—1569. 

Subsequently, Mr. Benedict appli:d to me to provide him with an 
oratorio book for Norwich. I naturally reverted to St. Peter, and again 
went over the story to the best of my ability. He professed himself 
entirely satisfied and delighted; but according to his manner of 
working, after keeping it by him for some years, he declared himself 
too busy to undertake, for the moment a task of such importance, to 
which he was anxious to devote his best energies,—and entreated me 
to write a cantata in the mean time; adding, that many circumstances 
rendered him averse to risking any more extensive serious production 
at Norwich.—It would seem trom tbis that so far he had trust in my 
capacity. Tne work arranged by me for him was the Legend of S’. 
Cecilia, 

Karly in last year (1869) Mr. Benedict received a commission to 
prepare an oratorio for this year’s Birmingham Festival; and my book 
of St. Peter having been submitted to the committee, was handed over 
to him to compose.—-At the risk of being tedious, 1 must insist that I 
arranged my plans for the year with reference to a commission which 
/ felt to be one of no usual interest; that IL returned to town early in 
October, expressly to be in readiness—three weeks, it now appears, 
after Mr. Benedict had begun his portion of the labour. This I can 
prove by the foil wing note from a witness, whose testimony I suppose 
Mr. Benedict will not dispute—namely himself :— 

* November 13, 1869.—I was delighted to see your writing once more, and 
shall certainly avail myself of your permission to call upon you early in the 
week. The oratorio is progressing, though not so fast as I thought; and the 
tusk, if not quite beyond my power, will certainly require my utmost energy 
to he completed by the end of April.” 

I wrote to Mr. Benedict on tre 15th of November—after an inter- 
view with him, which IL will lave him to describe. —1 did not reecive 
any reply till the 12th of January. In the interim, as will be seen, the 
Concordance (alii apother person, who has confessed in print to the 
fact) had been called in—without the slightest reference to myself (1 
was, indeed, totully unaware of the last fact till the week before the 
Birmingham Pe-tival), and $2 Peter was sold, On hearing in January 
of the sale, aud also that the oratorio, words and musiz, had been 
shown to others, but not to myself, 1 wrote a letter of strong remon- 
strance, to which the following is the reply :— 

‘I wanted to complete the first scene of the oratorio before submitting it to 
you and iny dear frieud Costa, and hope you can manage to see me on Sunday 
morning. . . I cannot prevent idle rumours flying about. Not a 
human soul has heard a note of the mxsic of my oratorio, except two old 
friends, to whom I played the beginning of one chorus and a fragment of the 
overture, which is not even written down, . . . . With regard to 
alterations, such as T may require for musical purposes, I hope you will give 
ine full liberty of introducing them, of course subject to your approval; but I 
cannot promise @ slavish and implicit submission lo the selection of the words, 
nor could you in jus ‘ice demand it.” 





It wiil be observed that the above passage only refers to words; not 
to the structure of the story. In the MS. libretto which had remained 
in Mr. Benedict’s hands, long accepted and again approved by him, I 
had expressly provided, as can be easily proved, for retrenchment and 
alteration; and, in fact, returned to London te be at hand for the 
purpose. It was natural that after a work, in part mine, had been thus 
disposed of, I should decline any further participation in a transaction 
so contemptuous, not to say in-ulting, to myself. Krom a subsequent 
letter dated January 20th, 1870, i offer the following corroboration of 
what I have stated—the witness being again Mr. Benedict :— 

“TI accepted your libretto” (N.B.— The libretto was cntrustsd to Mr, 
Benedict, by the Birmingham Committee, as a commission),—* which, on 
reading, I liked very much, and which, at first, did not strike me as quite 
beyond my musical powers. When, after the Norwich Festival” (in September, 
1869), ‘ which gave me an immense deal of trouble, and after the aceeptance 
of the Oratorio by the Birmingham Committee” (in March, 1869), ‘I went 
to work with a will, I found several difficulties, which I was anxious you 
should rectify, so as to adapt the situations and words to my very limited 
capabilities. On calling upon you, and hearing you positively aud emphatic- 
ally assert verbally what you had already done by letter, that on re-examining 
carefully your libretto, you had come to the conclusion that it could not be 
improved, and that not a word should be changed, though some might be 
omitied, I endeavoured to enter into your views ; but my attempts were not 
successful. . . . I had no alternative, unless I gave up the work alto- 
gether, than to make the changes to the best of my abilities, submitting 
them, when in a complete and tangible form” (i.e. after the work had been 
disp’sed of, alreaty cooked by aid of the Concordance borrowed from a 
contemporary journal) ‘to your revision, alteration, or rejection.” 

Another, and to me the most distasteful word, remains to bo said. 
My oratorio-book is in three acts, For each of these I was to receive 
£25, 1 believe, with a reservation of some right over the published 
words; but this is a fact of small consequence: On perceiving that Mr. 
Benedict was literally writing “ from hand to mouth,” and aware that 
by the division of the sul.ject mide, each act had its own scene and its 
own character, in some sort complete within. itself, | proposed to the 
musicizn to set only the two first parts for the Birmingham Festival ; 
the third to bs added subsequently ; this, of course. to b» distinctly 
announced and explained. Iv iystated in print that I received £75 -for 
my work, I did not. On this matter the public shall hear a witness 
in my beha!f—once more Mr. Benedict :— 

“Tam most anxious also to discharge the balance of my debt; the sum 
agreed upon, so fur as I recollect, being £50, of which, I believe, you received 
half the amount, and the remainder of which I beg to enclose.” 

So that, having, to suit Mr. Benedict’s confessed inzapreity, allowed 
him to adjourn the completion of an entire work—by his own showing, 
accepted with admi-ation—I was paid by a sun representing two-thirds 
of the sum agreed on for my labour, 

I state the above facts in no vindictive spirit. Resentment and 
Contempt cannot dwell together. On the contrary, on leaving the 
subject—not to return to it, be the pretext what it may—I am 
whimsically reminded, Ly the spasms of those who have injured me 
of the immortal anecdote of the Lady and her Lapdog, told by [Horace 
Walpole. The small animal fastened his teeth on the heel of one of 
the lady’s (possibly, too, the dog’s) acquaintancesx—* Poor dear!” 
cried the sympathizinz Dowager, * won't it make my dog sick ?” 

Hesry I, Cuortey. 


SESE , oc 
CHRISTINE NILSSON AT PHILADELPHIA. 
(From the “ Philadelphia Age,” Oct. 24.) 


Mdlle. Nilsson rounded up her present visit to this city, by a matinée 
at the Acidemy of Musie, on Saturday, which was both brilliant aud 
profitalle. The audience was largely composed of ladies, and gay and 
varied costumes added to the interest of the oceasion, Mdlle. Nilsson 
sang with her usual force and feeling, and was most cordially applauded. 
She visited this city, a stranger, known only by her reputation. She 
leaves it a universal favourite. Four concerts and a matinée were 
given in this city. The following ave the detailed and aggregate 
receipts :— 

Dollars. 
5,887 50 
6,626 50 
5,427 50 
6,668 00 
4,818 00 


29,427 50 


October 12....... 


seenee 


Wednesday ...... se veeceneesceoseeees 
T'riday 
Saturday ... 

Thursday ... . .. 
Saturday Matinée 


Dota dcsccvasedsses 

The next appearance cf Mdlle. Nilsson is in Boston, where she gives 
three concerts. Then she returns to New York. After a brief engage- 
ment in that city, she re-appears in Philadelphia in concert and oratorio. 
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THE ATHENZUM AND THE LATE MICHAEL 
BALFE. 


(From the “ Sunday Times.”) 

Under this heading a correspondent has sent us some pertinent 
remarks, to which we willingly give insertion. He says:— 

«The Atheneum of October 29th promised ‘a detailed account of Mr. 
Balfe’s life and works;’ and the Adkenwum ot to-day (November 5th) fur- 
nishes the promised article, with the signature of Mr. Chorley. It would 
appear that a ‘spontaneous genius ’ for melody was the characteristic of Balfe 
as a musician and the secret of his success. If this be true, Mr. Chorley is 
not just to the talent of the deceased when he says—‘ In Balfe’s case the charm 
has been wound up for a considerable period past.’ Beethoven said of 
Schubert, whom he esteemed as a song writer, that ‘he had a spark of the 
divine fi e;’ and if spontaneity and genius appear but in a ballad they impart a 
vitality that does not readily expire. Hence we submit that Balfe’s charm is 
not yet ‘ wound up,’ nor all * his music passed out of hearing and sympathy. 
What Mr. Chorley calls ‘ the paltry ballad, to be sung by Mr. ‘Templeton, Mr. 
Phillips, or Mr. Harrison,’ was in truth the ‘ spark of divine fire,’ in which the 
vitality of Balfe’s operatic work resided. The famous ballad, sung by Phillips 
in The Siege of Rochelle, still retains its melodious charm. The muleteer’s 
song in The Rose of Castile, which its clever ‘whip’ accompaniment, along 
with the famous Laughing Trio guaranteed success to the work. It is curious 
that so experienced a chronicler as Mr. Chorley has omitted even to mention 
the most popular and successful of all Balfe’s operas, The Bohemian Girl, the 
triumph and profits of which were in no degree dependent upon orchestral 
writing or concerted music, but notably on the melodious charm of two or three 
ballads, the well worn tenor melodies especially. Zhe Bohemian Girl, be it 
remembered, was translated for classical Germany, and produced there. Most 
cordially do we endorse all that Mr. Chorley says about the ‘flowers of sense 
and speech’ that distinguished ‘ England’s lyric poet ’ of that period —Mr. Bunn. 
But the quality of Mr. Bunn’s poetry and the quality of Balfe’s ballad-melody 
were two very different things. Mr. Chorley has also forgotten The Puritan's 
Daughte, which contains more than one charming ballad, a part-song with 
clever and effective writing in it, and a rollicking wine song (sung by Harrison), 
which is void of all Balfish mannerism and full of character and vitality. 
While, therefore, we cannot but agree with Mr. Chorley in all that he says 
about the influence of such a writer as Balfe in hindering rather than helping 
the progress of operatic art, let us freely acknowledge Balfe’s possession of the 
gift of genius—that ‘spark divine,’ how small soe’er, which gave him the 
power of conferring upon thousands a large amount of innocent and refining 
pleasure. Ws 

“ November 9th, 1870” 

From our correspondent’s standpoint, Mr. Chorley’s article on the 
recently-deceased musician calls for the above criticism, and no more. 
But, looked at from another point of view, it is open to comuient of 
quite another sort—such as, we will venture to say, every man of 
delicacy and good taste has made upon it. ‘he mourners for Mr. Balfe 
had not dried their tears when Mr. Chorley thought fit to rush into the 
Atheneum with his cruel remarks. We say “ cruel,” because whatever 
gives unecessary pain deserves to be so branded. There was no need 
to dance upon the freshly-laid turf of poor Balfe’s grave, as Mr. Chorley 
hasdone. Truth, supposing Mr. Chorley its advocate in this instance, 
can wait, and, if the ex-critic of the Atheneum lets it alone, will assert 
itself in due time, without calling upon anybody to shock the moral sense 
of the community in the (indecent) style of Mr. Chorley. As regards 
the libretti to which Balfe set music, we agree with our correspondent 
thit Mr. Chorley’s reference to them was perfectly gratuitous. No 
doubt they were bad ; and that the examples brought forward can ouly 
be matched by passages from the works of another lyric poet, who once 
wrote ;— 

“Tis very unpleasant for folk who prowl 


To shoot at a pheasant and kill an owt.” 


But Mr. Chorley’s animidvcrsions were, we say again, wholly beside 
the mark ; unless, indeed, their object was to in-inuate that if Mr. Balfe 
had gone to Mr. Chorley for his books the result would have been 
something very different. 


e 


ANNNNAANAAAAAARARAARARARA RERUN DAR UUARRATT VAAAVAAVAVART ANTS 


A Card. 


Zamiel’s Owl has come back to town again (last from Brighthelm- 
stone), and hopes that his singular (not to say peculiar) good Peters is 
well and flourishing ; and that there yet remaineth of that fiuid of 
Xeres in the darksome rece.ses of the abyss where the adventures of 
“Sir Palmerin” are not to be found. Likewise the herbaccous pro- 
duct of Havana. “Are not Habana and Xeres (rivers of Damascus) 
better than all the waters of Israel?” 


Naaman, but not Sir. M. C—a’s. 


SY 
VRNVANVANVUAAARAAVUENUV TV 
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MUSIC AT LEIPSIC. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mad. Clara Schumann appeared at the first Soirée of Chamber 
Music here, when she played the pianoforte part of Beethoven's 
Grand Trio in B flat major, Op. 97, and the //umoreske of her husbard. 
Herr David played a Largo and Chaconna, by Leclair, and, with 
Herren Rintgen, Hermann, Thamer, and Hegar, Mozart's G minor 
Quintet for Stringed Instruments. ‘The Choir of the Cathedral, Berlin, 
sang at the charitable concert, given by Professor Carl Riedel, and 
produced a very great sensation ; they sang compositions by Palestrina, 
Durante, Lotti, Franck, Bach, Mendelssohn, and Mozart. The mem- 
bers of Riedel’s Verein, gave Bach’s cantata, Vine feste Burg ist 
unser Gott. Werr Hegar, leader of the Gewandhaus orchestra, 
performed a Sarabande by Bach, and Mdlle. Klanwell, sang Franck’s 
song, “ Sei nur Still.”"—The following was the programme of the 
fourth Gewandhaus Concert. First Part: ‘‘ Hamlet,” a concert over- 
ture, Gade; Concert Air, Mendelssohn (Mad. Peschka-Leutner) ; Con- 
certo for Violin, in G major, No. 11, Louis Spohr (Herr Dragomier 
Krancevie, from Vienna); Scena and Aria from Euryanthe, C. M. V. 
Weber (Mad. Peschka-Leutner); Entr’acte fro:n Rosamunde, F. 
Schubert.—Second Part: Symphony No. 8, A mincr, Mendelssohn. 
As our readers will perceive, in conformity with the pious custom of 
playing at the Gewandhaus concert, which takes place at the beginning 
of November, only works by Mendelssohn, or of those intellectually 
related to him, the programme was restricted to compositions by 
mast:rs of the present century, Mendelsohn died, as we know, on the 
4th November, and the members of the orchestra appeared urged on by 
the recollection of the sad event, to perform the lamented master's 
Symphony with even greater care, and greater effect than usual. Herr 
Krancevie did not make a very profound impression by the manner in 
which he executed Spohr’s Violin Concerto. ‘The Siugacademie gave, 
on the Sth inst., a performance of Spohr’s oratorio, Der Fall Babylons, 
The series of concerts announced by the Euterpe Association have 
been ruspended this season for want of support. G. W. M. 

‘0 
NILSSON IN THE STATES. 

We take the following from a Brooklyn (New York) paper, called the 
Pleasure Season, Oct. 27 :— 

‘‘The excitement of anticipation which has pervaded fashionable circles for 
months past culminated when Christine Nilsson made her first appearance in 
America, at Steinway Hall. There has been no such demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm in the metropolis since the furore cre.ted by the advent of Jenny Lind at 
Castle Garden years ago. Malle. Nilsson might, with propriety, quote Casar s 
memorable dispatch: * Veni! Vidi! Vici!’ for her success was a conquest on 
every occasion of her appearance. Steinway’s commodious hall has been 
crowded to excess, and overflowed into the smaller hall, with a mass of 
enthusiastic music lovers, who desired to do honour to the fair young Swede, 
and welcome her in a befittingly hospitable manner. The audiences have been 
composed of the best class of our citizens, and were such as would cause any 
performer to feel proud of their power of attraction. The concerts given |:s' 
week have all proved equally grand, attractive, and enjoyable. The opportuni- 
ties of hearing this great artist and the galaxy who accompany her are becom- 
ing extremely limited. Mdlle. Nilsson will make her appearance at the 
Brooklyn Academy on Thursday evening, Oct. 27, and Wednesday, Nov. 2, 
in two grand concerts.” 

et 
To the Editor of the * Musical Worl.” 

Sizn,—Permit me, through your pages, to contradict a rumour that 
the s-ries of Orchestral Concerts ju t concluded is the last I shall give 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Although thes concerts have not hitherto 
been a financial success, I do not yet intend to abandon the enterprise. 
On the contrary, 1 hope to be able to cirry on a similar series uxt 
year, with greater energy, and with, 1 trust, more sstisfactory com- 
inercial results.—I am yours faithful'y, Wittram Rea. 

8, Higham Place, Newcastle-uvon-Tyne, Nov. 10. 


Breaxrast,—Epps’s Cocoa.—Gratervt anp Comrortinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendereu it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowle of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pre- 
perties of weil-selected, cocoa, Mr. Epps has proviled cur breakfast tables wih a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save u, many heavy doetors’ bills.” Each 
packet is labe!led—James Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.  Alsv 
makers of Epps's Cacaoine, a very thi evening beveiage. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Dirgctor—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


'NHE Director begs to announce that the Thirteenth Sea- 
son of the Monday Popular Concerts will commence on Monday Evening, 
November 14, and that the Performances will take place as follows, viz. :— 

1870. Monpay, November 14; Monpay, November 21; Monpay, November 28; 
Moxpay, Decembor 5; Moxnay, December 12; Monpay, December 19. 

1871. Monnay, January 9; Monnay, January 16; Monpay, January 23; Moxpay, 
January 30; Monpay, February 6; Monpay, February 13; Monpay, February 20; 
Mowpay, February 27; Monpay, March 6; Monpay, March 13. 

Morning Performances will be given (Seven) on Saturdays, January 28, February 
4, 11, 18, 25, March 4 and 11 (1871). 


THE BEETHOVEN CONCERTS. 

Tie present year being the Centennial Anniversary of the birth of Beethoven, the 
Director has thought that it would be a fitting tribute of respect to the memory of 
that immortal genius to confine the programmes before Christmas exclusively to 
Selections from his Instrumental and Vocal Works. Every concert, until the end of 
the year, will therefore be a Beethoven Concert. In the course of the series, the Six 
Quartets, Op. 18; the Three Quartets (Rasoumowsky), Op. 59; the Quartet, No, 10 
(E flat); the Five Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; and as many of the 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin, Pianoforte and Violoncello, and Pianoforte alone, 
as can be comprised within the limits of eight programmes, will be given. The Vocal 
Music will in all instances be selected from the Chamber Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 


PROGRAMME OF SECOND CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21st, 1870. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 

PART I. 

QUARTET, in D major, Op. 18, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, ZERBtnt, 
and Prartr ; = ie i: He ve on ~ me 

SONGS, “ Liederkreis "—Herr StrocKuAUSEN A Se ae is 

SONATA, in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. 
Cuar.es HALLe ; ie ‘. oe oe 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven, 


PART II. 

TRIO, in E flat, Op. 1, No. 1, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 
Mr, CHarLes HaLte, Madame Norman-Neropa, and Signor Piatti 
v0 * Wonne der Wehmuth” 

BONGS, 4 « Neue Liebe, neues Leben ot Heer Cescnmaee 

QUARTET, in C minor, Op, 18, No. 4, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Normas-Nerupa, MM. L, Rtgs, Zerpint, 
and Piatt... Ji * oe 

Conductor 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


oe a es Beethoven, 

Mr, ZERBINI. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balecny, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of Mr. Austin, 
28, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Mitchell & Ollivier, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock 
& Co., 63, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. T, (Reigate).—Next week. 

Pranista.—The “ Sonate Melancoligue,” by the late Ignace Moscheles, 
is in sharp minor. It consists wholly of the single movement of 
which “ Pianista” speaks. There was never any other. 

Pontirex Fouracres.—Certainly. What was printed “ per stige ” 
in our last week's ‘Notices to Correspondents” should have been 
prestige. ‘The word has long been adopted in the English vocabulary, 

Spres.—lIn the first version of Sidelio, the great overture to Leonora 
was included. When the curtain was raised, the opening piece was 
Marcellina’s song in C minor. The duet between Jacquino and 
Marcellina was composed for the revival, in 1814, to follow the new 
overture in E. The idea of Nottebohm’s, about the first of the three 
overtures in C having been composed after the two others in the same 
key, is too absurd to entertain for one instant. 

Dr. Bot.—Read for yourself, and own you have lost your wager, if 
not your self-conccit :— 

** For he who docs not tremble at the sword, 
Who quails not with his head upon the block, 
Turn but a jest against him, loses heart: 
The shafts of wit slip through the stoutest mail; 
There is no man alive who can live down 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusIcAL WoRLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments -may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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HE genial influences of an English May produce a singular 
effect upon operatic artists. Everybody knows that May 
is the ‘‘ month of flowers ;” a month to be personified by all that 
is beautiful, and to be addressed by poets, in some such strain 
as this :— 
‘For thee, sweet month, the groves green liv’ries wear, 
If not the first, the fairest of the year ; 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing huurs ; 
And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers.” 
On this subject one knows not when to stop quoting poetry. 
How charming a picture have we here :— 
“Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 

And vernal airs, uprose the gentle May ; 

Blushing she rose, and blushing rose the flowers 
That sprung spontaneous in her genial ray. 

Her locks with heaven’s ambrosial dews were bright, 
And amorous zephyrs fluttered on her breast, 

With every shifting gleam of morning light 
The colours shifted of her rainbow vest.” 

Reading this, we begin to weave a fancy fabric, warp and 
woof of which are bright with many hues. We have visions of 
Maypoles, sunshine, flowers, and a light-clad public in the 
highest state of bodily health and animal spirits. Meanwhile a 
cutting wind, nights of frost, and a pervading tendency to 
sneeze may represent actual facts. ‘These things are the prose 
of May, to compensate for which Nature has endowed poets with 
vivid imagination, and the faculty of ignoring what is, in favour 
of what should be. There is no greater sham under the sun 
than an English May, and he who trusts to it had better make 
his account with flannels, hot baths, and gruel. 

Operatic artists, we fear, place too munch confidence in the 
geniality of our pet month. They are used to rely upon the 
favour of climatic (stage) influences, and, they encounter the 
fury of (stage) elements in the lightest of attire; so that we do 
not wonder when ‘“‘ bounteous May” presents them with a real 
catarrh, ‘The consequence, however, is very awkward, as 
operatic experiences have too frequently shown. Managerial 
schemes are upset; an expectant public is disappointed ; and that 
want of confidence ensues which, more than anything else, does 
harm to enterprises depending on wide-spread interest and 
sympathy. 

Although the foregoing lines are written in mid-November, 
the observations they set forth and the conclusions to which 
they inevitably lead refer just as clearly and philosophically to 
the ‘‘moneth of lusty May,” as though they had been written 
between April and June. We are not quite, perhaps, so simple 
as a certain correspondent, who signs himself ‘* May-bug,” may 
imagine. He is, doubtless, a clever fellow in his way ; but we 
decline to entertain his malice by printing his letter, and beg 
to refer him to Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres, where he will find 
matter upon which to speculate—honestly if he can, but if not, 
in a manner more congenial to him. T. E. 

Herr Ernst Paver is giving an interesting series of lectures 
on the Clavecin and the Pianoforte, in the Lecture Theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum. ‘The first took place on Wednesday 
morning last. We shall take an early opportunity of referring to 
these instructive lectures at length. 

MDLLE. Sesst, ‘ of the long and golden locks,” is engaged by 
Mr. Mapleson for six performances during the short series now 
in progress. She commences on Tuesday, with Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Mr. Mapleson is conducting his campaign with 
wonderful spirit, and well deserves success. 
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BEETHOVENIANA.—No. VIIL* 
(Continued from page 194.) 
[I am glad to resume my translations of these interesting papers with 
an article apropos to the performance of the “ Four overtures to Fidelio,” 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday Oct. 29th.—G. Grove.] 


It is usually believed that the Overture published as Beethoveii's 
Opus 138 was written in the year 1805, and formed the first in the 
series of the “ Overtures to Leonora.” This, however, is irreconcileable 
with certain facts which I will endeavour to lay before the reader. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to examine the materials upon 
which the ordinary belief in this matter is based. 

No autograph score of the Overture is known to exist. All that we 
at present po-sess is an ancient MS. copy of the score and orchestral 
parts, both of which have been examined and corrected by Beethoven 
himself, ‘here is no note on either of the date of the composition, but 
the first violin part bears the following title :— 

Ouvertura in C 
Charakteristische 

Overture 

Violino 1mo 
The words “ Ouvertu:a” and * Violino 1mo” are by the copyist. The 
others “in C,” “Charakteristische Overture,’ have been afierwards 
added by Beethoven. Both score and parts were purchased by Tobias 
Haslinger, at the sale of Beethoven's effects in November, 1827, and 
are at present in the possession of the firm of [laslinger, at Vienna. 
The Leipsic Allegemeine Musikalische Zeitung for 1828 (p. 111) contains 
a statement to the effect that Haslinger had bought a packet labelled 
“Dances and Marches, &e.,” at some absurdly low price, and that 
the picket was found to contain the score and parts of an unknown 
Grand Characteristic Overture, which, according to the recollections of 
Schuppanzigh, had been tried over by the composer,—as, indeed, was 
evident from its containing his own corrections in red pencil, Early in 
1828 Haslinger announced the approaching appearance of the work in 
the Munich MJusikzeitung as “ Grosse charakteristische Ouverture, 138 
werk,” a ti:le which agrees in all essential respects with Beethoven's 
own inscription already quoted. The work, however, as we shall see, 

eventually appeared under another title. 

The first perfor:nance of the Overture after its discovery was at a 
Concert of Bernhard Romberg’s at Vienna, on Feb. 7th, 1828, the 
report of which in the Leipsic Allegemeine Musik Zeitung for 1828 
(p. 225), speaks of the “great interest excited by Beethoven’s last 
Overture, in MS,, from his Remains.” The sams thing is repeated 
in the Vienna Theater Zeitung for 1828 (pages 68 and 62), while in 
the Sammler for Feb. 28th, 1828, we find: “At this Concert an 
Overture was given, from Beethoven’s Remains, a work which, to 
judge from its quiet character, belongs to his early period.” The 
second perfurmance took place on the 13th of the following March at 
one of the Concerts Spirituels, in the programme of which it is an- 
nounced as “ Grosse Charakteristische Overture von Beethoven (MS.).” 
Other reports may be found in the Leipsic Allegemeine Musik Zeitung, 
1828 (p. 296); the Berlin Musik Zeiturg, 1828 (p. 215); and the 
Vienna Theater Zeitung, 1828 (p. 151). 

It is evident from the foregoing that up to March 1828 nothing was 
known of the date at which the Overture was composed ; nor is any_ 
thing said to lead to the conclusion that it was recognized as belonging 
to Leonora It was published, however, in the year 1852 or 1833, by 
Haslivger, under the title, “« Ouverture in C, componirt im Jahr 1805 
zur Oper Leonore,” &c., and in the first edition of Schindler's 
Biography, (1840) p. 58, (compare the 3rd edition i. 127, ii. 42), it is 
mentioned as the first of the four Overtures to Leonore, and as 
therefore composed before the so-called “ No. 2,” which was played 
when the Opera was first put on the boards, in 1805. With these 
notices, in so far as they give 1805 for the date of composition, all 
later statements agree; and they evidently form the foundation of the 
belief mentioned at the outset of these remarks. 

I have, now, however, to mention a fact which has made its appear- 





* From the German of Herr Nottebohm. 


ance during my examination of a large collection of Beethoven's 
Sketches, and is in direct opposition to the ordinary assumption. 

On the upper* side of a leaf of Sketches are found the following 
fragments belonging to the second and third movements of the C Minor 
Symphony :— 
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* This is evident, from the marks of the binding of the volume to which 
the leaf originally belonged, which leaye no doubt as to which was the upper 








and which the under side of the leaf. 
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Turning over the leaf, we find the top staves of the second page 
occupied with the following passage from the transition to the Finale 
of the same Symphony :— 
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From this it is evident that the Sketches for the Overture were 
made later than those for the Symphony. 

We turn now to a collection of Sket:hes, consisting of four consecu- 
tive sheets, containing 16 pages, anl belonging to the “ Gesell-chaft 
der Musikfreunde” of Vienn. On the first page we find, amongst 
others, the following, belonging to the C Minor ee ; 
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and this again is immediately followed by a passage belonging to the 
Overture, Op. 138 :— 
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sem: ove fore 
On the second page are vo heen fur the Overture, extending con- 


nectedly through 12 pages, of which the following quotations will give 
an idea: _ 
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‘These again are followed by a Sketch for the first movement of the 
Violoncello Sonata, Op. 69. 
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From the contents and relative positions of the above qnotations, 
it is evident that the Overture was begun when ths C Minor Symphony 
was near its close, and tht it wis completely sketzhed when the Vio- 
loncello Sonata was first taken in hand. 

The time at which the Overture was commenced would be more 
exactly ascertainable if we knew when ths Symphony was cither 
fini-hed or near its completion. On this point, however, we have as 
yet no exact information. The original MS. does vot exhibit any 
date. Schindler's first edition (p. 69) states that the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Symphonies were written in 1806, 7, and 8; but the third edition, 
says that the C Minor was written at Ileiligenstadt, where Beethoven 
was residing in the year 1808. Little reliance, however, can be placed 
on Schindler’s statements. Thayer (Chron. Verzeichniss, p. 74) also 
gives 1808 as the date of composition, but with a note of interrogation. 
The list appen led to the contract with Clementi, and dated the 20th 
of April, 18 7, does not mention the Symphony at all, from which it is 
fair to infer that it was not at that time ready, The earliest date on 
which we can abs,lutely rely is the 22ad Decemb-r, 1803, the day of 
the first performance of the Symphony ; and this, therefore, limits the 
p-riod of composition on one side. On the other side there are the 
following limitations. We can safely say that the Fifth Symphony 
was composel after the Fourth. Now, we know from the autograph 
that the Fourth was composed in 1806. It is, ther. fure, plain that 
neither the Fifth Symphony nor the Overture can have been written 
earlier than 1806, so that the date of the latter is thus limited to some- 
wh: re in 1806, 7, or 8. But if the contract with Clementi may be taken 
as evidence, we can come still closer, and say thit both Symphony 
and Overture were composed some time between April 1807, avd 
December 1808. 

The Violoncello Sonata being written after the Overture, is of no 
assistance in the enquiry, Although published in 1809, it was most 
probubly ready in January, 1898, if not sooner. 

(To be continued). 


THE Beethoven contributions to the Crystal Palace Concert of 
to-day are the Symphony in A (No. 7), and the Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra in E flat (No. 5), the pianist being 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 

Viexxa.— Baron von Minch, Bellinghausen, has definitively resigned 
the direction of the Imperial Theatres. Up to the present time, no 
suceessor has been appointed. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Tagespresse of Vienna gives a curious extract from the 
Court regulations of the Hofburg for the year 1624, on the 
etiquette to be observed by officers invited to the royal table. 
The regulation begins by stating that usually officers behave 
under such circumstances ‘with great politeness and good 
breeding, like true and worthy cavaliers ; but that the Emperor 
thinks it necessary to issue the following directions for the use 
of inexperienced cadets:—1. Officers should come to the 
palace handsomely dressed, ‘‘ and not enter the room in a half- 
drunken state.” 2. When they are at table ‘ they should not 
rock about on their chairs, nor sit back and stretch out their 
legs.’ 3. They should not ‘drink after each mouthful, as by 
so doing they will very soon get drunk; nor drink more than 
half a glass at a time; and before drinking they should wipe 
their lips and moustachios.” 4. They should not put their 
hands in the dishes nor throw bones under the table. 5. They 
should not ‘lick their fingers nor spit on the plate; nor wipe 
their noses with their napkins; nor drink so brutally as to fall 
off their chairs.” 

To Shirley Brooks, Esq. 

One would think that the members of the corps de ballet 
were not the best qualified to adjudge a question of ortho- 
graphy, especially when the one accused of bad spelling was a 
French academician ; nevertheless mesames les dansenses once 
gave judgment on an etymological dispute between Jules Janin, 
of the D¥bats, a recently-elected member of the French 
Academy—one therefore of the forty guardians of the French 
language— and Alberic Sécond, editor of the Zntr'acte. Janin, 
in an article on Mdlle. Bozzachi, the young ballet dancer at the 
French Opera, made use of the word * tiqueté,” which denotes, 
in the language of the foyer, a certain movement of the feet, 
Sécond maintained that he should have written ‘ tacqueté,” 
and entreated Perrin, director of the Opera, to take the sense 
of the corps on this question. The dancers were accordingly 
*‘ assembled in their comitia” and proceeded to record the votes, 
Taglioni presided, and when the urns were opened there 
were found 287 in favour of ‘tacqueté,” and not one for 
* tiqueté.” The academician stood corrected. Ne sutor ultra 
crepulam. 


Tuer Sacred Harmonic Society begins on the 25th, with Juda 
Maccabeus, after which some novel features will, in due time’ 
invite attention. Among these is a special concert, in honour of, 
Beethoven, to take place on the eve of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birthday, the programme comprising the Mass in C, 
and the Mount of Olives. ‘This will be welcome to the many 
who have felt anxious lest the centenary should pass without 
adequate notice. Certain novelties are promisel, but no 
particulars are given, and an announcement is made of co- 
operation with the Crystal Palace, in view of another Handel 
Festival, to which the Sacred Harmonic subscribers are promised 
free admission. One more feature in the prospectus is connected 
with that egregious building at South Kensington, called the 
Royal Albert Hall. ‘The society will give concerts within its 
ample space during May and June next, to one of which, at least, 
the happy subscribers will be passed free. ‘There only remains 
to add that Sir Michael Costa, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, will conduct the performances of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on all occasions, as usual. 


Mosr of the Vienna parers have lately been occupying them- 
selves a good deal with Herr Richard Wagner, who, it appears, 
has been suffering very badly from a nervous complaint. He is 
better now, and is working away at the third part of his Nibelungen 
Trilogy. Uerr Klindworth is preparing the pianoforte arrangement of 
the second part, Siegfried. According to the papers, the report that 
Herr Wegner intends himself to conduct the entire Tvilogy at Munich, 
in 1872, is false, because it is his firm resolve never to set foot in the place 
again; besides, he has found some other capital, of far greater import- 
ance, for his “‘ model performances,” though, as yet, he has not informed 
his friends and admirers what capital itis. Can it be Berlin? Quien 
sabe ? 
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Aw admirable concert has just been given at St. Lawrence-on-Sea, 
Thanet, in aid of the Fund for the Sick and Wounded French and 
German Soldiers. The artists were “ amateurs,” Lut they performed 
like amatores of music, wherein many of them are well-known profi- 
cients. We could gladly have been there. Gladly, too, could we have 
heard that unsurpassed mistress of elocution, Mrs. Keeley, deliver the 
following address by our respected accomplice, Mr. Shirley Brooks : 
for in that lady, and in very few other ladies of the drama, resideth 
the art of delivering—with completeness, grace, and force—the lan- 
guage which an author furnisheth. 


One flourish on a trumpet! On a drum 

One thundering herald of proud words to come ! 
No drum! No trumpet! Music “ takes a rest.” 
Well, on the whole, perhaps, ’tis for the best. 


Yes, for although the theme those words (Points 
to placard with ** Sick and Wounded”) sup ly 
Might leave no heart untouched, no eyelid dry, 
This is, I think, no place, and this no time, 
To weave a crimson thread in links of rhyme ; 
Needless to harrow you with hideous things, 
Whose sickening picture every morning brings, 
Till woman’s fortitude and manhood’s pride, 
Alike o’er mastered, throw the page aside. 
We meet for pleasure. Needless to explain 
Our pleasure’s offerings go in aid of pain. 
Fair Charity hath worked her charm—you’ve come— 
That charmer’s voice, at least, may now be dumb. 
For sacred use she bears away your gold, 
Nor need her mournful tale again be told. 


But yet, methinks, an explanation’s due 

To one who's absent, to myself, and you. 

He, when desired to write for me to-day, 

Asked me (politely) what I wished to say ; 

Said if I liked sensational appeals, 

And big words tumbling on each other’s heels, 
His best were at my service—he had store— 

If I aspired to talk of battle roar ; 

The cannon’s earthquake shout, the demon shell ; 
The thundering charge, the close, the combat yell, 
“ And all the current of a heady fight ;”” 

And the worse terrors of the after sight —— 

I smote his table with a downright blow, 

And most emphatically answered, “ No!” 

A place for all things— such do not belong 

To places where we meet for smile and song. 


And yet some little quarrel should be rife. 

(For without quarrel where’s the fun of life ?) = 
Suppose we pick a very tiny crow 

With one who crows enough; I mean, you know, 
Music, spoiled darling of the poets. She 

To whom great bards and small ones bend the knee, 
She (says a line oft into service pressed) 

‘* Has mighty charms to soothe the savage breast,” 
I hope she has. but when fierce music comes, 
Her mad pulse beating in her maddening drums, 
When her war-trumpets give their fiery crash, 

And her clashed cymbals bid the sabres clash, 

Her soothing system for the savage ‘ beast’ 

Is homeopathy, to say the least. 


But she shall make amends, at least to-night, 
And help to comfort those she stirred to fight. 

“ Music may be the food of Love,” it’s true, 
(That's a mild diet, *twixt myself and you), 

But food she shall be, or she shall supply, 
Where Hate’s sad victims in their anguish lie. 
Our Love goes forth to search where sorrow hides, 
And Music feeds the store that Love divides, 
Thus with your leave the resolution stands, 
“That we be cheerful.” 


Now! the slow of hands. 
Carried, nem. con. {I hope that Latin’s right) 
My mission’s done ; to all a kind good night. 





WE tike the following from a Philadelphia paper :— 

“ The dress worn by Mdlle. Nilsson at her first concert was said to be one 
of the most exquisite toilettes ever seen in this country. It was a white gros- 
grain silk, with long skirt, trimmed with flounces of lace, looped over at each 
side with vines of morning glories. Her hair was dressed very simply, and 
ornamented with a single morning glory, with a diamond humming bird and 
butterfly lighting on the flower. Necklace of pearls and diamonds, and heavy 
gold bracelets set with diamonds, completed this beautiful toilette. She is 
noted, it is said, all over Europe for her taste in dress.” 


—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Royat AcapEemy or Music.—The most recent ‘‘ Public Rehearsal” of 
the students was strictly ‘ classical,” the works of Handel, Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn being drawn upon for the exhibition of the young 
artists’ abilities. The progress made in the vocal department within a 
short space of time was shown in the correct and conscientious way 
with which the fragments from Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio, 
Christus, were given. The solo parts were entrusted to Miss Rebecca 
Jewell, Messrs. Guy, Wadmore, and Parry, who did themselves 
infinite credit. Praise must also be awarded to the members of the 
chorus, for the manner in which they executed the parts allotted to 
them. ‘The other vocal pieces were Mozart's “ Al desio” (Le Nozze di 
Figaro), sung by Miss Pocklington; the recit. and aria from the same 
opera, ‘‘ Hai gia vinta la causa,” eung by Mr. Parry ; Mozart’s “ Kyrie,” 
in D minor (chorus—first performance in England) ; and Mendelrsohn’s 
duet with chorus, “I waited for the Lord” (Lobgesang), the solo singers 
being Miss Andrews and Miss Maudsley (Westmorland scholar). There 
were two pianoforte solos, viz., Hummel’s Rondo in A, carefully played 
by Miss Martin, and Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor, dashed off 
with immense spirit by Miss Baglehole, who was warmly applauded. 
The concert was admirably conducted by Mr. John Hullah. The next 
“ Public Rehearsal” is announced for Thursday evening, the 24th inst. 


—(0—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Curvrennam.—The Chronicle, of November 15, contains a notice of 
Miss Marian Buell’s concert, from which we abridge the following :— 

“ Where all is excellent it were invidious to select; but we may be 
allowed to record our enjoyment of the (MS.) sonata by Miss Buells. 
It was her own composition, and the various movements met with 
deserved appliuse. Neither should Herr Pollitzer or M. Paque, both 
instrumentalists of high capacity, be dismissed without praise. The 
solo fantasia, La Favorita (violin), by the former, and Don Giovanni, by 
the latter (violoncello), were particularly well received. Last, not 
least, it is our pleasing duty to notice the abilities displayed by the 
Mdlles. Doria. ‘Two solos were allotted to each, and after ‘Come per 
me sereno’ (Bellini), Mdlle. Clara was recalled. She also rung ‘ The 
Mermaid’s Song ’ (Barnett). We were charmed with the feeling dis- 
played by Mdlle. Rosamunda in the ‘Nameless Grave on the Battle 
Field’—touching at any time, but made the more so by her exquirite 
enunciation, Herr Wagner presided, in his accustomed able manner, 
-< the pianoforte—one of Broadwood's, supplied by Mr. Finlayson of 
this town.” 


NorrincuHam.—We copy with pleasure from a local paper the 
following :— 

“ A series of four popular concerts of classical music are announced 
to be given in November and Mecember, 1870, Jaruary and February, 
1871, at the Mechanics’ Large Hall, on a plan similar to that of the 
celebrated Monday Popular Concerts, held in St. James’s Hall, Londen. 
The quartets are to be played by Mr. Henry Farmer (first violin), Mr. 
Il. Leverton (second violin), Mr. Myers (viola), and Mr, ‘I’. L. Selby 
(violoncello). Madame Arabella Goddard, Miss Butler, Mr. J. Farmer, 
jun., &., are engaged to play in the course of the series ; and a vocalist 
of ' eminence will appear at each concert. |The concerts are under the 
enire direction of Mr. Henry. Farmer, who has already done so much 
to make genuine music acceptable in Nottingham. ‘I’he firet concert 
is announced for the evening of November 28th; and this year being 
the centenary of the birth of Beethoven, the programme will be selected 
entirely from his works,” 

Every one who wishes well to good music will wish success to Mr. 
licnry Farmer, 





Muxicu.—Merr Theobald Béhm, formerly a member of the orchestra 
of the Royal Opera, and well known throughout the world of music as 
composer, virtuoso, and the inventor of the flute bearing his name, 
lately celebrated his “Golden Wedding,” as the Germans call it; in 


other words, the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. ‘This musical 


Nestor is in excellent health. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The 38th annual meeting of this society was held in the Minor Hall, 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening. Mr. Daniel Hiil having Leen calle i 
to the chair, the hon. secretary, Mr. Thomas Brewer, read the report 
for the past year. As the ordinary proceedings of the socicty have 
from time to time received prominent notice by the public press, such 
topics, which natarally occupied a large part of the report, need not be 
here repeated. A proposed Handel Festiva’, on the magnificent s:ale 
of former years, at the Crystal Palace in June next, and some concerts 
of sacred music at the Royal Albert Hall, now in process of completion 
at .Kensington, in May and June, were referred to. The report 
contained a feeling reference to the recent loss the society has sustained 
by the death of Mr. J. N. Harrison, president of the society from its 
commencement, and that of Mr. KR. K. Bowley, one of the oldest 
members of the society, and of late years its treasurer. The vacancies 
so occasioned were filled by the election of Mr. Thomas Brewer, the 
society’s honorary secretary from its first formation in 1832, to be presi- 
cent, and Mr, Daniel Hill, for many years past honorary superiatendant 
of the society’s soprano chorus, to be treasurer. The }0,t of honorary 
secretary thus vacated was filled by the election of Mr. J. F. Puttick. 


—_——oO— 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—I hope you will think the subject of this letter to be of sufficient im 
portance for s small space t» be devoted to it in your influential columns 
‘The organ-grinding nuisance has been a long-standing grievance in this city 
It is one, however, which is more acutely felt by some than others. In the 
crowded thoroughfares the dismal drone of these loud-tongued instruments is 
more or less drowned by the noise of the carriage traffic. Those who are 
absent from home during the greater part of the day are only partially sub- 
jected to it. It is something less annoying to those who have no particular 
occupation, or who live in spacious houses in wide streets ; but to those who, 
like myself, inhabit houses of humble dimensions, in narrow and quict streets, 
and whose occupation is a literary one, the nuisance is qu'te unbearable. 

The most exquisite music, perfectly performed, if it were inflicted upon you 
with inflexible regularity every day, and at all hours of the day, whether you 
liked it or not, would become odious and intolerable. What must be the nerve- 
depressing groaning of barrel-organs forced upon you with such remorseless 
persistency that, from 9 o'clock in the morning until 11 in the evening, not an 
hour of your existence can be considered safe. ‘The law, it is true, provides a 
remedy. But the remedy is almost as painful as the grievance. Tapping at 
your window, beckoning, are of no use. You must sally forth from your house, 
run the gauntlet of street gamins, flirty tenants of the areas, mothers of very 
large broods of young children, &c., and walk quiet up to your man. And 
what is worse still, you cannot rid yourself of the reflection that you may 
possibly be depriving him of a halfpenny or a penny of his earnings. To make 
it up to him yourself, as I have often done, is to invite the nuisance you are 
trying to rid yourself of. If the man refuses to leave, matters ure still worse. 
You must fetch a policeman ; with the two you must walk to the police-office. 
You must sign the charge yourself, attend the next day at the court, kick your 
heels about there the greater part of the day, to depart with the melancholy 
satisfaction of having brought punishment upon a poor fellow whom you would 
rather succour and relieve. But it would appear from the letter, a copy of 
which I subjoin, that henceforth we ure not to be permitted to have recourse 
even to that. We are threatened with the Italian knife, and, for the future, 
we are to be forced to listen to the horrible sounds produced by these gentry 
as often and as long as they please under the penalty of assassination. 

The following is a copy of a letter which I received yesterday evening :— 

* The Gentelmin 


“ by fulham road. 


“ You bad man. You want starve poor organ playrs. One will pay you 
Sorit. Dark night me watch, no fight, me get one knife. Look out, me 
warn you.” 

If this, then, is to be an Englishman's alternative, living in his own house, in 
his own country, to submit to the organ nuisance for the rest of his life, or to 
be assassinated, one will scarcely know which to chose. Yours, &c., 

Nov. 18. An ENGLISHMAN. 


“ The extreme ignorance of amateurs of music generally is a great danger 
to music.” This was one of the sayings of Petipace of Winchelsea, 
who did not tire of repeating it. 

Avessureu.—Two performances were lately given of Herr Schach- 
ner’s oratorio, Jsrael’s Heimkehr, which was not unfivourably received. 
The soprano part was sung by the Countess Gatterburg, of Salzburgh, 
who has taken an immense liking for the work, and made up her mind 
to procure the recognition in Germany of its merits. It is entirely 
Owing to her exertions, we are informed by a German contemporary, 
that Israel's Heimkehr has already been performed within a short period 
at Vienna, Salzburgh, and Kremsmiinster. 








WAIFS. 
Maiame Arabella Goddard has returned to London. 


At the first meeting of the York Choral Union Mr, Barnby’s Rebekah 
was performed, conducted by the composer, with Misses Edith Wynne 
and J. Elton, Messrs. Cummings and Maybrick. 


The New York Herald, of Oct. 29, states that Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson’s last appearance in the « Empire City,” was to be on the Mon- 
day following (Oct. 31), at an evening concert. 

* Mr. Horton C. Allison, of the Conservatoire of Leipsic, furmerly 
pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes, has just completed a new concerto for the 
pianoforte, which is highly praised by musical connoisseurs in Man- 
chester, where Mr. Allison is now located. 

Three curious mu-ical scores have been found at Milan, amongst the 
old papers of a family of the name of Castelli. The scores, which are 
autograph, are—La Secchia Rapita, by Zingarelli, performed at La Seala 
in 1793; Un pazzone fa cento, by Mayr, performed in 1793; and La 
Fortunata Combinazione, composed by Mosca. 

Mr. Cowen’s new cantata, 7’he Rose Maiden, is announced for per- 
formance at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening next. Tho 
principal vocalists, together with the orche-tra of the Royal Italian Opera, 
are engaged for the occasion, so that a performance of more than, 
ordinary excellence is antivipated. 

A “grand evening concert” is announced to take place in St. 
James's Hall, on Thursday next, in aid of the Refugee’s Benevolent 
Fund. ‘The concert is under distinzuished patronage. The mere fact 
that Madame Viardot is one of the singers, and M. Gounod one of the 
conductors, ought to make the concert attractive. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary—contralto or mezzo soprano—who will bs 
remembered last sea-on both at the Royal Italian Opera and the 
Italian Opera, Drury Line, has been winning golden opinions in 
America. as one of the most attractive members of the Nilsson 
troop. Miss Cary is herself an Arserican, and her compatriots are 
justly proud of her. 

The Musical Committee of the So-iety of Arts have recommended 
to the Commissioners of the In’ernitional Exhibition of 1871 to permit 
professors having systems of teaching mu-ic to illustrate them by lec: ures 
or performances, Although mu-ical instruments as a class will not be 
exhibited in 1871, pianoforte-manufacturers will have the opportunity 
at some subsequent exhibition to submit to the Committee of Selection 
for Class 10 (educational works and appliances) such instruments as are 
adapted fur school use. 

The unanimity in which the American press continues to praise 
Madam+ Seelch see:ns to indicite that a tragic actress has at length 
appeared. One of the least gushing of her critics likens her perfurm- 
ance of Adrienne L2couvreur to thit of Richel, anl adda, after employ- 
ing such words as “infinite pathos” and -‘ prodgious power’’—* the 
American stage has never witnessed an impersonation in which fervour, 
force, and grace were more harmoniously blended.” 


A result of the inte*ference of the magistrates with the performances 
at the Alhambra has been a revulsion of popular feeling on behalf of 
ballets in theatres, At no tine during the pre-ent reign or the preced- 
ing, has ballet enjoyed an amount of favour equal to that now accorded 
it in London and the country. At the Standard Theatre the Alham- 
bra ballet has been produced with complete success, while the nymphs 
who aroused police disapproval and magisterial interference found a 
home at the Globe. Surely if interference is needed it should be com- 
prehensive, and have no appearance of favour. 


A curious incident is related by the Daily Chronicle as having 
occurred in the Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 

“ A special request was made by one of the visitors that the great tenor 
would sing ‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’ Mr. Reeves willingly consented, and 
Mr. Rea undertook to play the accompaniment. ‘The first two verses were 
magnificently given, and so far all was well, but a hitch occurred at the begin- 
ning of the last verse, which for some time the audience were at a loss to com- 
prehend. The fact was that Mr. Reeves had forgotten the words of the verse, 
and for the moment could not recall them to memory. In answer to a 
whispered interrogation, Mr. Rea could only reply that he, too, had forgotten 
the concluding words of the song, and a similar appeal passed round to the 
nearest members of the orchestra was likewise fruitless in obtaining the 
services of a prompter. Under the circumstances only one course was left. 
Mr. Reeves bowed and retired, amidst the wonderment of the puzzled 
audience. Worst of all, no sooner had the great tenor reached the foot of the 
stairs leading from the platform, than the words which so stubbornly refused 
to come at the call of memory when urgently invoked a few seconds previously, 
returned unbiddea with verbal accuracy. But it was too late! Mr. Reeves 





did not return.” 
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Our advertising columns anrounce a memoir of the late M. W. Balfes 
by Mr. H. J. St. Leger. Many anecdotes will be introduced, and we have 
no doubt that as Mr. St. Leger was for thirty rix-years on terms of 
intimacy with our popular dramatic composer, his memoir will be 
acceptable to many who are interested in matters counected with 


English epera. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
Dencanw Davison & Co.—** Laughing Water” (Minnehaha), Morceau pocr le piano- 
forte, par E, A, Sydenham, , oes ; 
Novriio, Ewer, & Co.—* Oh! my heart; “Eldorado,” and ‘ The Knight of 
Old’—sengs by E. A. Sydenham. 
Weekes & Co.—“* LajVio'a," song, by Sibyl]; 
A. B Beecroft. , 
Derr & Stewart.—* Oh! would I were your eveninz star,’ song, by Benjamin 
Congreve ; “ Angelo,” song, by Gertrude Helman Andrews, 
RB. Witwiams. - “ Hail, seventh day of sacred rest,” song, by Benjamin Corgreve 
Parpon & Sonx—* Te Deum Laudamus,” in chant form by E. Bunnett. Mus, Doc. 
Cantab, 


“Morn callcth fondly,” ballad, by G. 





—_ 


Adbertisements. 4 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF TIE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W, 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


‘DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


Se maintained its high character for a quarter ofa 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
La! lache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Voealist or Public Speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 








“BELSIZH GALLOP,” 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Streot, W. 


HAMLET. | 
“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
SAN ThE X. 


Price 4s. 


MR. 


ROO Rens 

“In alsong entitled “O Wine! come drive away the sadness,” we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicived version of the diinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley, Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be Samiliar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


WAR MARC H, 
Composed by E. AGUILAR. 


Price 4s, 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG, 
“ TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER, 
The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


sa ee LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 
rs THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful o4 
Hesry SMaxr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncay Davison & Co., 





244, Regent Street (sent tree by pust for 19 stamps each). 


IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


AND 


THE PHRRI 


CANTATA, 


BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. : 
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Dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Royal Highness. 











PRINCESS 
LOUISE 
WALTZ. 


CHARLES GODFREY, 
Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





- Price As. 


PRINCESS 
LOUISE 
QUADRILLE 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS 


CHARLES GODFREY, 
Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 











Price As. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE 








CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Lord of Lorne 


Lancers, 


DAN. GODFREY, 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beauti- 
fully illustrated by (T. W. Lee) with an 


authentic 


PORTRAIT OF 


‘THE MARQUESS OF LORNE.’ 








LONDON: 











fet 
uD 
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THE “ROYAL” EDITION 


STANDARD OPERAS. 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
EDITED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 











The wide-spread popularity which of late years has existed for the masterpieces of the Lyrical Drama, 
has suggested to Messrs. Booszy the expediency of publishing a popular edition of the chief Operas at present 
holding the stage. 


Under the title of The “Royal” Edition of Standard Operas, Messrs. Booszy propose issuing, 
at fortnightly intervals, the complete Pianoforte scores, with words, o the chief Operatic Works of the day, 
in a form at once compendious, elegant, and moderate in price. The Musical text, given in all its integrity, and 
including in many cases whole pieces usually omitted, will be thoroughly and carefully revised by Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, with whom will be associated Mr. Jostan Pitrman. ‘The words will be in Italian (that being the 
recognized language of the lyrical drama throughout the world), together with a carefully executed English version, 
printed under the Italian text. To meet every demand on the part of the public, it is intended to issue extra 
cditions of the most important French and German Operas, with words in their original language, in addition 
to the versions now publishing in Italian and English. These will be announced hereafter. .The unaccompanied 
recitatives which occur in the older Operas will be given, for the convenience of the public, in the form of dialogue, 
in both languages. 

This Edition will be printed from a new fount of type, of remarkable clearness, on the finest paper; thus, 
the convenient size and completeness of this edition will serve not only for study at. the Pianoforte, but will 
effectually supersede the libretti used in the theatres, enabling the auditor to follow the representation of an Opera 
in the manner that has been so popular at the performances of Oratorios. 


The Operas will be published in volumes, Super-Royal 8vo, containing from 200 to 270 pages, price 
Half-a-Crown cach ; also elegantly bound in crimson cloth, gilt lettered, and gilt edges, 4s. each. 


The Operas will appear in the following order :— 
November lst... .. «.  «.. » Mozart's DON GIOVANNI. 
m 15th ... donivi «xt ....  Beethoven’s FIDELIO. 


(This Edition will include the Four Overtures. 
December ist... ee a ..  Rossini’s IL BARBIERE. 
” 15th ... a me ..  Bellinis LA’ SONNAMBULA. 
January ist ... ma an ..  Flotow’s MARTHA. 
: 15th ... ss if .. Verdi's IL TROVATORE. 


The “Royal” Edition will include all the principal acting Operas, the titles of which will be announced in future 
Advertisements. 








Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music-sellers and Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or by the Publishers, 


BOOSEY & Co, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by Henpgrson, Rarr, and Fenton, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Mar. lebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
Published by Witiam Duncan Davison at th: Office, 244, Regent Street,—Sat » Nov. 19th, 1879, 











